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350-450 A.D. The artistic excellence thus displayed in the
coinage was only one manifestation of the extraordinary
intellectual activity of the age in question, which expressed
itself in sculpture, painting, literature, and science. I have
lately discussed the brilliant achievements of the Gupta age
in the third edition of the Early History of India and in an
article on Gupta Sculpture in the Ostasiatische ZeitscJirift
(1914), which maybe consulted by persons interested. Mr.
Allan passes over the topic. Here it will suffice to say that
I have no doubt that the Gupta Renaissance was intimately
connected with and stimulated by the active intercourse main-
tained between the Gupta Empire and the Graeco-Roman
civilization of Egypt and Western Asia.

The comparatively high artistic quality of the Gupta coinage,
as seen in the best pieces struck by Samudra-gupta and his
son Chandra-gupta II, is only one of the reasons for the
exceptional interest of the Gupta coinage. A second equally
potent reason is that the coins can be studied in the light of
numerous contemporary dated inscriptions, as well as of the
narrative recorded by the first Chinese pilgrim, Fa-hien (Fa-
hsien), who travelled in the Gupta empire in the reign of
Chandra-gupta II at the beginning of the fifth century. The
chronology in its main outline is certain, and the evidence of
the coins, consequently, can be used with unusual confidence
and effect. They throw light on the contemporary records
and works of art, while those records and works in their turn
help us to understand the coinage. For instance, the inscrip-
tions of Samudra-gupta's successors tell us about his celebra-
tion of the Asvamedha or Horse-Sacrifice, and the Allahabad
panegyric describes the royal skill in the art of music. The
coins include about sixteen specimens of the gold medals dis-
tributed by the king to the Brahmans engaged in the sacrifice,
and another type, of which about eleven examples are known,
depicts His Majesty in the act of playing the lyre. Many
other illustrations of the extraordinary value of the Gupta
coins as historical documents might be cited. To mention
one only, we learn from the coins alone that Kumara-gupta I,
like his grandfather, celebrated the Horse-Sacrifice in vindica-
tion of his claim to paramount sovereignty. The extant
inscriptions do not happen to mention the fact.

The first member of the dynasty to attain independent
power was Chandra-gupta I (320 to about 335 A.D.), who ruled
the Gangetic basin, including the modern province of Oudh,
from below Patna to Allahabad (Prayag). Certain gold
coins, of which about a score are known, present on the
obverse effigies of Chandra-gupta I and his queen Kumara-